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RESIDENT McKINLEY’S manipulation of men and 
Pp things has commanded universal attention The greatest 
vengeance is the disdain of one at hand. That is the re- 
venge which he has taken. Santiago could have been razed to 
the ground. The enemy could have been smothered in fire. 
But not a bit of it. Practically the city is intact, the honor of 
her defend rs as well. There is macnificence There, too, is 
war. There, also, is that which exceeds the one and the other 
peace, or at least the prelude to it, with, for that part of the 


country, ultimate prosperity beside 


THE CORNER OF CUBA in which Santiago swoons Is alarm- 


in¢ly fertile. It is prolific in sticky fruits, in malaria, in fiestas, 
in pretty girls and in the suffocation of purple skies. Not much 
good ever came from there It is worth noting, however, that, 


years ago, the Philarmonica, the local concert hall, was tilled 
one night with the trills of a child. Then presently the world 
learned that a new diva had appeared. The child was Adelina 


Patti It was there she effected her debut But, though Santi 
ago has not much to boast of, in the circumjacent territory an 
agricultural Arcadia has been set The neighboring upland of 


Guantanamo is the richest sugar district not already in trust, 
near by is coffee, next door is gold, everywhere Nature in her 
most prodigal mood, everywhere that opulence which consoled 
Spain for the loss of Mexico and Peru 


AFTER THE BALL is the title of a suggestive score. Presum- 


ably we shall all be listening to it soon. The castanets have 
ceased to click in Santiago. The fandango at Puerto Rico 
promises to be brief. It is the habanera that remains to be 
danced. Unless the lights are turned out beforehand, that will 


be the final reel. On the last occasion on which it was tiptoed, 
five thousand men fell in their tracks. Fever took them faster 


than bullets. That was over a century ago. The orchestra was 
led by Lord Albemarle. When ultimately Havana motioned 
him to st ps the ball had lasted two months. The exploit Is 
legendary. The next will be historic. It will eclipse the function 
at Avacucho \fter that entertainment Spain took her flag out 
of South America. In the coming cotillon it will pass from 
this part of the world. The Pearl of the Antilles will be one 
of the favors Bn avant la musique. 

GENERAL SHAFTER in the action before Santiago is reported 
to have jumped about like a magnificent cowboy. That is very 
high praise. General Toral in his defense of the city showed 
himself to be a magnificent strategist. He has not been praised 
at all rhe circumstance is natural, yet hardly fair. Credit 
should go where it belongs. Let us be just to the foe. General 


Poral’s first move was to put up dummy guns. When he found 
that they did not alarm the Rough Riders very much he dumped 
his non-combatants on our lines, and, with them, the vellow 
fever There is quartering on the enemy for you. There, too, 
are tactics His surrender does not detract from them. It 
was the finishing touch 


YELLOW JACK is an ugly customer. So, too, is intermittent 


feve! Coincidently with the one the presence of the other was 
reported a fortnight ago at the front. In the circumstances it 
demands consideration. The etiology of the disease is simply 
beautiful It is due to vibrions which first get into the red 


corpuscles, feed there, split into spores, circulate through the 
blood, penetrate the various organs, regenerate, invade the 
corpuscles again and repeat the cycle. It is their sporulation, 
or, less technically, their splitting, that causes the paroxysms, the 
regularity of which no one, until Dr. Koch came, was able to 
explain. Infection is due to mosquitoes. As noted here re- 
cently, there is the foe. 
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(GERMANY’S rumored intention to grab a Philippine would be 
entertaining were it not for the editorial discomfort which it has 
caused. That, while regrettable, is premature. Editors should 
not believe everything they write Moreover, assuming’ the 
rumor to be correct, the ideas which it has inspire d are not. A 
Philippine more or less and the world would continue to revolve, 
the grass would be as green and the skies as blue. There are so 
many of these islands that they are uninventoried yet. Some of 
them are quite as big as Madison Square Spain might lose 
a gross of them and never know the difference. There is the 
point. At present they are Spanish property. .Their future 
may be less in the lap of the gods than in the range of the guns, 
but meanwhile should any grabbing be remarked it is not for us 
but for Spain to cry, ‘‘Stop Thief.” 

THE GERMAN EMPEROR is a human being who dresses, un- 
dresses and digresses. He is not popular. Germany is not, 
either. Neither is German. Mme. de Stael said she was in- 
formed that Germans understood cach other, but that she did 
not believe it. Stendhal was asked whether he spoke German? 
‘Speak it,’ he gnashed, ‘‘it took me two whole vears to forget 
the beastly language.’? This is prejudice. German lacks the 
liquids of the Latin tongues, it lacks their melody and caresses. 
But bawled in battle it is very agreeable. Should its gutturals 
be heard in the Philippines it might be strategy to just sit tight. 
The attitude should be the easier in view of the fun which 
would follow. Unless all signs and portents fail, there would 
come from Russia a blare of bugles, from England the clash of 
electric gongs, from the conning-towers of each a general call to 
quarters. The Stars and Stripes in that part of the Pacific 
would flaunt pleasantly enough, in the eyes of either govern- 
ment, but neither proposes that the Black Eagles shall batten 
there. 


JUDGE HARMON, in a recent address to the Ohio Bar Asso- 
ciation, denounced the policy of territorial expansion. The de- 
nunciation was embroidered with citations that captivated. It 
rose to the heights of metaphor. Imperialism was qualified as 
elephantiasis. But it failed to convince. Judge Harmon for- 
got several things, notably that everything which happens hap- 
pens because it had to happen and because it could not happen 
otherwise; second, which way the course of empire takes its 
sway; and third, that it is better to be right than Attorney- 
General. Elephantiasis is not a pretty complaint. But plica 
polonica is worse. The latter induces anchylosis of the brain, 
atrophy of the intellect and obesity of the mind. Judge Har- 
mon is invited to examine any hand-book on pathology which 
may come handy. Fuom it he will learn that no nation was 
ever smitten with elephantiasis, unless its citizens were afflicted 
with plica polonica first. 


ADMIRAL SAMPSON’S personal share in the Cervera prize- 
money amounts to ten thousand dollars. That is very nice. 
Whether he deserves it is a detail. The crews are to receive 
one or two hundred per man. That is very nice, too. But it is 
beggarly beside the sums distributed after Albemarle’s siege of 
Havana. The total amount then handed around attained the 
splendor of nearly four million of our money. Six months 
previous the British frigates ‘‘Acteon’’? and the *‘‘Favourite”’ 
had captured a galleon. As a result the two commanders 
divided six hundred and forty thousand dollars, their lieuten- 
ants got sixty-five thousand apiece, the middies nine thousand 
and every seaman twenty-five hundred. Coin in such profusion 
surpassed the flights of forecastle dreams. It was beautiful but 
burdensome. To be rid of it the jackies cooked jewelry in the 
galleys. They fried watches and scrambled rings. Those were 
the good old days. 


THE ‘‘BURGOGNE’S” disaster has been widely discussed. 
But there is a point which has been overlooked. The conduct 
of the officers was eminently proper. In going down with the 
ship they did their duty. It is the conduct of the crew that is 
notable. The accounts of it read like variations of the tale of 
the Paris Bazaar. Put together and added up the net result 
may be resolved into an axiom: The average Frenchman fears 
nothing but danger. 


EDGAR SALTUS. 


AFTER SANTIAGO—WHAT? 


Y the annihilation of Admiral Cervera’s squadron, the 
BR primary object of the expedition against Santiago was, 
of course, attained, but a failure to insist upon the sur- 
render of the city would have been misconstrued abroad, and 
must have seriously damaged the prestige of the American 
arms. Accordingly, aggressive military operations were con- 
tinued, and, about a fortnight after Cervera’s flight, they proved 
successful. Under the terms of capitulation signed by Gener4l 
Toral, we have acquired an area of about 5,000 square paiiles, 
constituting the eastern end of the province of Oriente, or Sant- 
ago, and containing, it is said, nearly 150,000 inhabitant‘: lhe 
whole number of regular soldiers surrendered in the ceded dis- 
trict is computed at 23,000, but, as only 7,000 of thes Were In 
Santiago City, 3,500 of whom arrived on July 3, it fohlows that, 


or 
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on July 1 and 2, tne number of regular soldiers opposed to Gen- 
eral Shafter at that time did not exceed 4,000. It cannot, there- 
fore, be disputed that the Spaniards fought well behind their 
intrenchments, and our own victorious troops deserve the more 
credit on that account. At Santiago, as at Buena Vista, it was 
by the gallantry of the enlisted men that victory was gained. 
It is worth recalling, by way of comparison, that, in 1762, it 
took the English two months and eight days to capture Havana, 
although it should be added that, in that case, the defenders out- 
numbered the assailants almost two to one. The fact that the 
city of Santiago and the whole of the ceded district are to be con- 
trolled by an American military governor, and not to be turned 
over to General Garcia and other representatives of the Cuban 
provisional government, ought not to be misinterpreted. The 
arrangement is, obviously, a temporary one, and the final dis- 
position of the whole island will be settled by the treaty of peace, 
which will be submitted by the President to the Senate for con- 
firmation. It is a nice question whether the humanitarian mo- 
tives which prompted our interposition will not be best subserved 
by the conversion of Cuba into a Territory or State of our Union. 
In the cities and towns of the island there are some hundreds of 
thousands of Spanish residents between whom and the native 
Cubans there is an inveterate enmity. The danger is that, 
should we grant complete political independence to Cuba and 
make over the control of the island to the so-called insurgent 
government, which, hitherto, has existed only upon paper, a 
sanguinary civil war would follow, and we should be forced 
once more to intervene in order to avert total anarchy and to 
shield Cuba from the fate of Hayti. As the months have passed, 
we have become more thoroughly alive to the fact that the Cu- 
ban problem is one of extreme difficulty, owing to the irreconcil- 
able elements of which the population is composed, and, in the 
light of fuller knowledge of the island’s social and political con- 
dition, we may deem it our duty to act consistently with the 
spirit rather than the letter of those resolutions of Congress 
which pledged us to give Cuba absolute independence. Under- 
lying that pledge was the somewhat hasty assumption that inde- 
pendence would assure the blessings of tranquillity, order and 
civil liberty. Should -we see reason to believe that the opposite 
would be the case, it will be our duty, first of all, to give the 
Cubans peace and prosperity. That duty we shall perform at 
the expense of a superficial consistency, if we find that immunity 
from civil war and devastation can only be secured through 
Cuba’s acceptance of the status of a Territory or State under 
the Stars and Stripes. Before, however, the solution of this 
problem is imperatively demanded, there will he a complete en- 
lightenment of American public opinion on the subject, and to 
public opinion the authorities at Washington will doubtless bow. 
It is certain that Spain will ke permitted to have no voice in the 
matter. 

Operations against Porto Rico are to be begun forthwith, 
while the impression made upon the minds of Spaniards by our 
victory at Santiago is still fresh and deep. “Regarding the dis- 
position to be made of this populous and fertile island, we are 
in no wise committed by any precipitate declarations of Con- 
gress. Having once occupied the island, we shall, unquestion- 
ably, retain it, and it will become a Territory or State of the 
Union. In area, it is somewhat smaller than Connecticut, but 
it contains nearly a million of inhabitants, whereof at least two- 
thirds are whites. There is a much smaller percentage of illit- 
eracy in Porto Rico than in Cuba; indeed, from this point of 
view, the former island compares favorably with some of our 
Gulf States. In the course of a few years after the conquest, 
it would be far better qualified for the enjoyment of full State 
rights than were the States of Louisiana and of Florida at the 
time of their admission to the Union. There is, therefore, no 
problem raised by Porto Rico in the sense in which the word 
is used in connection with Cuba and the Philippines. The only 
difficulty which we need expect to encounter in connection with 
the first-named island is the capture of its capital city and prin- 
cipal stronghold, San Juan, which is admirably situated for de- 
fense, and is reputed to be strongly fortified. It may prove, 
however, that the fortifications, as is now known to have been 
the case with those at Santiago, are ill-equipped and ill-manned, 
and that the mines in the harbor are imperfectly constructed 
and, for the most part, ineffective. Assuredly, if our assailing 
force is twice as large as that of the besieged—and this is the 
contemplated disproportion of numbers—we ought to do at least 
as well at San Juan as the English did in 1762 at Havana, where 
the conditions were reversed. We add that, owing to the small 
size and topography of Porto Rico, the fall of San Juan will 
carry with it the loss of the whole island. Its annexation will 
defray a considerable fraction of the war’s expenses. Even in 
Spanish hands, it has yielded an annual revenue of some three 
million dollars to the Madrid Treasury, a sum which the stimu- 
lus imparted to its productive energies under American control 
is certain greatly to increase. 

We pass to Spain’s possessions in the Pacific, which, if we 
name them in the order in which they are approached from San 
Francisco, are the Ladrone, Caroline and Pellew groups and the 
Phijppine Archipelago. Our flag has been already raised over 
the Ladrones, and the ‘‘Monterey’’ on her way westward is be- 
lieved to have taken possession of the Carolines, with which the 
Pell v Islands, although at a considerable distance, are polit- 
ically \. pciated. At Manila, our military and naval operations 
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are expected to go on simulte neously with the campaign in Porto 
Rico. The first detachment or the army corps destined for ser- 
vice in the Far East has been for some time at Cavite. and 
second detachment must, by this time, have landed Within 
few weeks, the force under General Merritt should exeeed 15.000 
men, a number which, by successive re-enforeements, will b 


doubled. It is not likely that the capture of Manila will invol 
any serious difficulty; on the contrary, Admiral Dewey could 
have reduced the place at any time by a bombardment, and 
waited only for the arrival of sufficient troops to maintain perc 


and order after the evacuation of the town by the Spaniards. 
The occupation, however, of the Cal ital city of the Philippines 
is but the first step toward the reduction of the archipelago. 
There are upward of 1,400 islands, one of which, Luzon, is about 
as large as the State of New York; another, Mindanao, is nearly 
equal in size to Pennsylvania; there are tive islands each of 
which has an area substantially equivalent to that of the State 
of Connecticut; there are several which have a superticies com 
parable with that of Rhode Island. Of the total area of the 
Philippines, which exceeds 114,000 square miles, much remain: 
entirely unexplored, and only a small fraction has ever been 
occupied by the Spaniards. The work of Christianization has 
been to a certain extent carried out, so far as the shore districts 
are concerned, among the Visayas, who inhabit the islands be- 
tween Luzon and Mindanao, but the Visayas are less civilized 
than the Tagals who are to be found ina part of Luzon, and 
who number between two and three millions. The insurgent 
forces under Aguinaldo are drawn partly from the Philippinos, 
as the white men born in the islands of Spanish parents are 
called, partly from the Mestizos or half breeds, but mainly from 
the Tagals. How the insurgents are to be dealt with after the 
capture of Manila is a problem the solution of which will tax 
the diplomatic abilities of our naval and military commanders. 
Aguinaldo’s wish is to establish an independent republic, but it 
is doubtful whether the people whom he represents could control 
permanently even the whole of the island of Luzon, and it is 
certain that they would fail in maintaining order throughout 
the archipelago, for the Visayas, who, as we have said, inhabit 
the smaller islands, bear the Tagals hereditary hatred, and even 
the Spaniards have found it impracticable to subdue the great 
island of Mindanao. The Mohammedan Malays who have set- 
tled on the coasts of the last-named island and in the Sulu Archi- 
pelago, which is accounted a dependency of the Philippines, 
would revert to their traditional habits of piracy the moment a 
weak Tagal republic should be substituted at Manila for tl 
autocratic Spanish rule. A plausible pretext would be thus 
offered for the interference of European powers and for the 
partition of most of the islands. The Berlin government, in- 
deed, has intimated that it would insist upon obtaining a share 
of the Philippine archipelago, unless the whole of it should be 
annexed by the United States or retroceded to Spain. A retro- 
cession to Spain could not be reconciled with the humanitarian 
purposes which dictated our interposition in Cuba, for Spanish 
rule has been even more rapacious and cruel in the Far East 
than in the Antilles. We should be guilty, moreover, of an act 
of execrable treachery if, after having persuaded Aguinaldo and 
other leaders of the former insurrection to leave their asylum at 
Hong Kong and organize a second rebellion, we should abandon 
them and their followers to the tender mercies of the Spaniards. 
By accepting their assistance, we have bound ourselves in honor 
to assure to them the peaceful enjoyment of their native land. 
That obligation, however, we cannot discharge by allowing the 
Tagals to set up at Manila a republic which would be independ- 
ent in name only, and which would inevitably expose the in- 
habitants of Luzon and of the whole archipelago to anarchy at 
home and to aggression from abroad. There is just one way in 
which the duty which we have assumed toward the former sub- 
jects of Spain in the Philippines can be effectually performed ; 
that is by treating them as territories pertaining to the United 
States, and giving to the various islands governinents adapted 
to their social status, which shall fulfill the double function of 
maintaining peace and order on the land and averting a recru- 
descence of piracy at sea. We do not underrate the difficulties 
of the undertaking; but the American people, which, in less 
than a century, has dealt with the continent extending from the 
Alleghanies to the Pacific, can be trusted to cope, in the course 
of a few generations, with a greup of islands the collective area 
of which is far inferior to that of the State of California, 

But when may Spain be expected to cede to us all her posscs- 
sions in the Caribbean and in the Pacific? She, certainly, 1s un- 
likely to renounce either Porto Rico or the Philippines, so long 
as her flag floats over San Juan and Manila. Moreover, while 
Havana holds out, the surrender even of Cuba might provoke 
a revolution in Spain on the part of the partisans of Don Carlos 
or of Weyler’s followers. Even after the capture of San Juan, 
Manila and Havana, the Madrid government may refuse to ac- 
cept such terms as we are likely to insist upon until we have 
subjected it to further pressure by the capture of the Canaries 
the Balearic Islands, if not also by the bombardment of 


and 
coastwise cities on the Iberian peninsula itself. That is to say, 
in addition to the spoils which we mean to keep, we must take 
something which we are willing to give back, if we would be 
able to apply a salve to the Castilian sense of honor Notwith- 
standing, therefore, the incessant talk about peace negotiations, 


we do not look for a short war. 
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S ft Seventy-first New York engaging the Enemy 4. GFeneral *Joe Wheeler viewing the Firing-li ne. 


: i Mr. I \\ t va n’ at San Juan, Stephen Crane and I struggled to the top of the ridge, where we met Richard Harding Davis. I thita’no other 
: rhey may be glad they weren't, for we had an awful time getting back. Crane said he had seen no such hard fighting in the Greco 
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IN FRONT OF SAN JUAN, NEAR SANTIAGO, JULY 1 AND 2 


Pictures by our Staff Photographer, James H. Hare 
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MAJOR-GENERAL NELSON A. MILES, COMMANDER OF THE PORTO RICO EXPEDITION, AND HIS STAFI 


PORTO RICO 


r Hk West Indian island against which Gen- 
eral Miles and his army, with a portion of 
\dmiral Sampson’s fleet, is now operating, 
is by far the least abused and most pros 
perous of Spain’s colonies. It has not one-tenth 
is inuch area as Cuba, yet its population is more 
than half as much as that of the larger island. 
Indeed, the American Union has but two States 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island—in which the 
population in proportion to area is greater than 
that of Porto Rico. New York has about on 
hundred and twenty inhabitants to the square 
mile, Connecticut about one hundred and fifty, 
Porto Rico two hundred and twenty. This 
density of population is the more significant 
when one remembers that Porto Rico has no 
large cities; indeed, the entire population of all 
the Perto Rican cities does not reach one hun- 
dred thousand. In Cuba a full third of the popu 
lation resided in the cities, even before the latest 
surrection b iti 
The prosperity of Porto Rico is due to several 
iuses. One of them, according to Spaniards of 
a certain type, is that absolutely all of the native 
population was slaughtered soon after the oecu- 
pation of the island, The political disturbances 
have been but few and trifling, so not much prop- 


Photographed by Berte & PULLIs) 


ever, has specially favored agriculture and thus 
induced prosperity. There are no great, rugged, 
mountainous areas, asin Cuba. <A range of hills, 
called mountains yet seldom reaching balf a mile 
of altitude, extends from east to west for almost 
the entire length of the island, and the denuda- 
tion of soil from these, through countless cent- 
urfes, have made two great rich alluvial plains 
on Which are raised large quantities of sugar, 
coffee and tobacco for export, while on the low- 
lands near the coast is produced rice in abun- 
dance; tropical fruits grow freely in all parts of 
the island, and many cattle have been raised for 
export to Cuba. ; 

The foreign trade of Porto Rico in 1896 
amounted to more than thirty-six million dol- 
liars, about one-sixth of whicn was with the 
United States. The only native manufactures 
are of sugar and tobacco. 


THE SURRENDER OF SAN- 
TIAGO 


N THE military history of the United States 
the taking of Santiago must always stand 
as a notable achievement. An army of 
sixteen thousand men was put ahore, in 

unknown territory to attack ten thousand men 
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sailors. Our troops were pushed to the front 
over very rugged ground in which the roads, so 
called were few. none of them being wide 
enough for artillery and wagons; so for days 
our men could attack only with small-arms and 
in the face of at least twenty blockhouses con- 
taining cannon and machine guns. The Spanish 
soliders used smokeless powder, so our men could 
not discover their whereabout until almost face 
to face with them. Scarcely ever in the course 
of the advance had our soldiers more than half 
the rations to which they were entitled; many 
of their movements were made over roads knee- 
deep in mua. the heat was intense, the rains 
heavy, the sick-list became large, and nearly two 
thousand men killed and wounded weakened the 
army sill more by requiring the care of many 
who were unhurt. Yet our army gradually over- 
came all obstacles; not once did it fall back, and 
on Sunday, the 17th inst.—less than a month 
after the first of our troops landed—Santiago, and 
an army of more than twenty thousand troops. 
as well as ten thousand more in other parts of 
the province, was formally surrendered to Gen- 
eral Shafter, the Stars and Stripes took the place 
of the Spanish colors on the governor's palace 
and the forts at the mouth of the harbor, and 
American troops occupied the city and the forts, 
and launches from the American navy entered 
the harbor from which Cervera’s fleet had hur- 
ried to its own destruction. 

The last week of the time which elapsed be- 








THE ISLAND OF PORTO RICO, SHOWING PRINCIPAL TOWNS, HARBORS, ROADS, ETC. 
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tween landing «nd occupation was largely con 
sumed in Consultations regarding surrender. It 
was not wasted, so far as the American cause was 
concerned; for, while the Spaniards deliberatea 
the American artillery was pushed steadily to 
the front until about forty guns were in position, 
an all within easy range of the city. 

To the first demand for surrender General 
Toral, the Spanish commander, returned an 
abrupt refusal. General Shafter’s threat to 
bombard the city and take it by storm caused an 
incursion of about thirty thousand non-combat- 
ants, who entered General Shafter’s lines and 
weakened his army by requiring food from stores 
that already were insufficient. These refugees 
brought the story that we had a valuable ally 
hunger—in the Spanish army; so the demand 
for surrender was renewed and pressed. When 
the enemy finally consented to discuss possible 
terms all semblance of fighting ceased. Con- 
trary to custom, there were some personal con 
sultations in which the highest officers of both 
sides participated. When at last an agreement 
was reached there were delays that had not been 
expected, for General Toral felt oblig ‘d to con- 
sult, first, Captain-General Blanco at Havana and 
the Spanish government at Madrid. The many 
delays were the cause of much suspicion and un- 
easiness at Washington and throughout the coun- 
try, although the Spanish tendency to put off till 
to-morrow what any one else would do to day 
has long been proverbial. 

The surrender, as finally agreed upon, included 
the city, forts and a large portion of the province, 
with all the troops therein. The only arms not 
surrendered were the side-arms of the officers 
and beside this the only mitigation of the hu- 
miliation of entire surrender was in the provision 
that the troops, instead of being held as prison- 
ers of war, should be sent back to Spain 

Nine AM. of Sunday, the 17th inst., was fixed 
as the hour of surrenier. A few moments before 
the hour General Shafter left his camp and, ac- 
companied by Generals Wheeler, Lawton, Kent, 
Ludlow and Ames, the Cuban general Castillo, 
and about eighty other officers, proceeded slowly 
toward the walls of the city; for Santiago, like 
all old Spanish cities, is surrounded by a wall of 
stone. Near this wall ‘is a large tree. under 
which had been held all the meetings under flags 
of truce. Under this tree General Shafter and 
his party halted and sent word to the Spanish 
commander that the city would now be occu- 
pied. A few moments later General Toral and 
about two hundred officers approached the tree. 
No possible military courtesy seems to have been 
omitted by either side: Spanish and American 
ofticers were introduced to one another, and then 
General Toral nade this formal declaration: 


MOVING WOUNDED FROM THE FRONT AT SANTIAGO, JI 


(Drawn by C 


D. Gaaves, from a photograph by our Special | 
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“Through fate I am forced to surrender 
General Shafter of the American army the city 
and the stronghoids of the citv of Santia 

As he concluded, the Spanish officers s 
the victors by presenting arms, and Genera 
Shafter replied 

“T receive the city in the name of th 
ment of the United States 

Then the body of Spanish otticers, by order of 


General Toral, wheeied and again saluted as 
Greneral Shafter and his escort marched past and 
entered the citv., followed by a troop of his ca 
alry and a regiment of infantry, and proceeded 
directly to the governor's palace. This buildir 


faces a park called the Plaza de Armas, at 
near it is the cathedral in which Cortez att 
mass before starting to conquer Mexico Phe 
mayor of th 


civil governor of the province, the 
city and the chief of police were awaiting tl 

\mericans, and they soon were joined by the 
archbishop of Santiago, the highest church digni 
tary in Cuba and the author of the most remark 
able fulmination against Americans that has yet 
been published. A luncheon was tendered the 
Americans at the palace; it is reported that th 
wines were abundant, but the eatables few, for 
Santiago was perilously near starvation 

A few minutes before noon three officers of 
General Shafter’s staff ascended to the roof of 
the palace, carrying with them an American flag, 
to which the halyards of the palace flagstaff? were 
quickly attached. The American troops in the 
plaza came to “‘attention.’” As the cathedral 
clock tolled the hour of twelve the American 
colors were raised. the troops In the plaza 
saluted, their band played the ‘Star-Spangled 
Banner,’ a crowd of civilians shouted ‘*Viva los 
Americanos!"’ and a battery commanded by 
Captain Capron (father of the first officer killed 
in front of Santiago) fired a national salute of 
twenty-one guns, every band in the army began 
to play the ‘Star-Spangled Banner,’ and from 
the American line of works, eight miles long, 
twenty thousand soldiers cheered, roared, yelled, 
waved regimental standards and in every other 
possible way expressed joy at the successful re- 
sult of as short but uncomfortable a campaign as 
an American army had ever known. At about 
the same time the Stars and Stripes were raised 
ou Morro Castle, and Commodore Schley went 
into the harbor in his launch, to learn what 
might have happened to the fleet had an en 
trance been forced. 

Probably the only incident of the day that 
greatly pleased the Spanish commander was the 
formal return, by General Shafter, of the sword 
and spurs of General Vera del Rey. who was 
killed on the Ist inst. during the fight at El 
Caney and whose body remained within the 


Jame 


/ 
\ rica line the fight It was plain 
t how I rre! r re ed 
i (rel bora i ! ntal 
rau fot id t that 
1 Ul s I I () 
Vil nat t w I Lhere i t 
t ial quat I City ~ i rt 
surl ler t » el mo I ! 
vy from t trenches and vVisitin their late 
enemle carnied with then bottles of quot 
Which they pr t 1 nm the \r t wl 
returned tive eourtesy With hardtack which 
they saw was highly appreciated 
The small part taken by the nati Cuban 
troops in the cere ni ind ju itions of the 
urrender appear to have been due partly to 
hatred of the Spanish, partly t lisappointment 
It reported that General Garcia was invited to 
a ymmpany General Shafter into the city, but re 
plic that he did not wish to enter while any of 
the Spanish remained Another Cuban general 
is said to have asked when | men would b 
allowed to enter and toot the city ind Was as 
tonished and indignant when told that order wa 
to be maintained and the citizens and their proy 
erty to remain undisturbed The Cuban flag was 


not displayed anywhere beside that of the United 


States, and in the single earthwork on which it 
was placed it was cut down by an American 
officer. 


The works at the entrance of the harbor proved 
to be not so stror 
been supposed. Morro Castle was a mass of ruins, 


g nor so much damaged as had 
but its armament had been very light The 
largest guns found anywhere were 6-inch rifles 
The “Reina Mercedes,’ 
disabled from the first, was in condition so good 
that she would have left the harbor under her 
own steam on the night she appeared near the 
forts had not an accidental shot on board de 
stroved her and drawn the fire of the ‘Indiana,’ 
which sank her. All the shipping in the harbor 
was Spanish; a single gunboat was turned ove 
to the navy, but the remaining vessels, said to 
be worth, collectively, a million dollars, were all 
merchant ships. The torpedoes were removed 
rapidly, the Spaniards assisting at the work, and 
Santiago is to become at once an “open port’ to 
the werld’s trade, postal and customs officials 
having already been appointed. 

The number of troops and guns surrendered 
are in excess of those of the attacking army—a 
fact for which a parallel will be hard to find in 
modern history Secretary Alger is authority for 
the statement that 22.789 men were surrendered 
as the garrison of Santiago and its immediate 
vicinity; at least 10,000 more were included in 
the terms. General Shafter’s entire force ashore 
was less than 25,000 men, 


supposed to have been 
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PFHE MILITARY BALLOON AT SANTIAGO 


2. Attaching the Basket. 8. Observing the Enemy 4. Telephoning from the Ground to the Balloon, 
airing a Break 6. The Tree to which the Balloon-Cable was Attached. 


(By our Staff Photographer, James H. Hake.) 
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ADMIRAL CERVERA DISEMBARKING FROM THE “ST. LOUIS’’ AT ANNAPOLIS 


(Drawn by F. C. Youn, from a photograph made specially for CoLLigr’s WEEKLY by D. A. WILLEY 
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with tides of 


This ra 
Yet 


i fatuity tears 


few the bards from whose firm lips are 


borne 
Miltonic 
(nd in thy peril fate allots my strain 


thunder, Juvenalian scorn; 


Only the weak prerogative of pain. 
Yet still this unction to unrest I lay 


The shadow hath stolen, but it will not stay. 


For now, even now, while doubt 

sore 
I hear strange melodies wax more and more, 
That bode through all my_= spirit’s listening 


scope 
} 


‘empestuous music from the harp of hope! 


FAWCETT 


STRIBLING 


ROW, WHERI 


OFFICERS ARE Ql 


MOST OF THE 


ARTERED 


SPANISH 


SPANISH PRISONERS 


of COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


OUR 


HE little gun boat ‘Standish’? steamed into 
Annapolis roads on Saturday the 16th with 
the largest number of ofticers ever gath- 
ered on the deck of a United States vessel. 

She literally swarmed with black figures, seen at 
a distance, with here and there a white spot. 
The white were our “Jackies” and the 
black the commanders of three of Spain’s war 
ships, now hulks on the Cuban shore, and most 
of the lieutenants and petty officials of Cervera 
fleet 

Attired in American and Spanish uniforms, 
with civilians’ coats and some in their 
shirt-sleeves, their attire made up of all kinds of 
apparel, many without collars, the charges of the 
government would have been taken for a group 
of shipwrecked passengers rather than the pride 
of Spain’s navy. But their bearing, their deli 
hands and refined features, stamped them 
Admiral Cervera, dressed 
with 


spots 


eat 
as out of the ordinary. 
in a sober suit of blue cut single-breasted, 








and dread are 
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black derby hat. would have passed for some re- 
tired merchant in moderate circumstances. His 
venerable beard was cut rather closely and the 
ordeal he experienced has given him a 
haggard look. Most of the officers show plainly 
they have experienced the bitter portion of war’s 
fortunes. 

As the commander of the Spanish fleet sat at the 
window of his bedroom he could see the beauti 
ful harbor of Annapolis, with the huge hulk of 
the “St. Louis” plainly visible, although the ship 
which had conveyed him thither was fully five 
miles distant. t 


has 


It was a vista full of quiet charm, 


not an unsightly object to mar the landscape. 
He and his son are neighbors to Superintendent 
McNair of the Naval Academy, the house front- 
ing on the parade ground. Built fifty years ago, 


the dingy hip-roofed dwelling has been the home 
America’s most noted naval officers. 
furnished and decorated, and the 


of some of 
It is beautifully 


\dmiral’s sleeping apartment has all the appoint- 
ments that the most fastidious woman could de 
sire. But he is fond of such things, and is as 
much a lover of the dainty as our own Sampson 
ind Dewey. The house contains ample room for 


his staff of five officers and servants. The best 
chef at the Academy is at his service, and the 
refrigerator was plentifully stocked with ice and 
bottles on the day of his arrival—at the govern- 
ment’s expense. 

The commandant of the Academy is surrounded 
by his prisoners. With the admiral at his left, a 
stone’s throw away to the right Stribling Row 
faces the superintendent’s picturesque quarters. 
Four of these quaint dwellings are devoted to the 
balance of the Spaniards. Each captain has a 
suite of three rooms with bath. The others sleep 
two ina room. They are attended by a dozen 
Spanish sailors, but the cooking is done by Acad- 
emy cooks. Each house has a roomy porch, and 
from the front a view is obtained of most of the 
parade ground, while from the rear the captives 
can look out on the noble Severn, at this point 
nearly two miles in width, and see the ‘‘Santee,”’ 
where many of the men who destroyed their com- 
mands experienced the first routine of a sailor's 
life as cadets. 

Nature has lavish in adorning the tem- 
porary home of these distinguished 
Hidden by foliage and trees, the walls around it 
have no unpleasant appearance, while the river- 
side has been the subject for many an artist's 
brush. But if ‘the claws are hidden,” they are 
in existence. Within a hundred feet of the ofti- 
cers’ quarters is a detachment of forty marines 
ready for duty at a moment's notice. The walls 
around the grounds are twenty feet high, built 
of heavy stone and topped with nails and broken 
glass. At the few gates and along the water-side 
sentinels are on duty day and night, with orders 
to shoot if necessary. Yet the prisoners can 
wander about the city at pleasure, and lounge 
about the attractive walks and lawns within the 
Academy limits. The younger officers can ex- 
perience the pleasure of exchanging Spanish for 
English with the fair sex, for society in this city 
of the past has ‘‘taken up” the officers and de- 
creed it is proper to meet them on a social plane 





been 


prisoners, 


taking its cue from Washington. Possibly 
many an ensign or lieutenant now walking the 
deck in Cuban waters would set his teeth if he 
could see the one-time sweetheart strolling on 


the arm of his foe and listening to the latter’s 
gallant speeches—in pigeon English. 

It is an event in Annapolis, and the town which 
is dead in summer has come to life. The society 
cirele is limited in numbers and money, but it is 
composed of the bluest blood of America, ani 
Uncle Sam could not have selected a place fo 
his prisoners where they could while away the 
hours more easily and forget they are in contine- 
ment, 

Well, they are 
Perhaps thev deserve it. 


DAY 


brave men and gentlemen 


ALLEN WILLEY. 
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The Hawaiian Steamer ‘Maui, going to meet U.S.S. ‘‘ Monterey Scene at the Transport ‘ China 
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THE WELLMAN POLAR’ EXPE- 
DITION 


f COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


R. WALTER WELLMAN started on his 
search for the North Pole, or at least a 
higher latitude than has ever been 
reached before, at noon of June 26 


His point of departure was Tromsoe, Norway, 
the largest town above the Arctic Circle. It is 
i busy place, situated on one of the many hun 


dreds of islands that are cut off from the main 
land by the innumerable tiords and straits which 
make the Norwegian Coast so unique and so beau 
titul 

As the headquarters of a large fishing fleet 
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arc measurement which it is proposed to execute 


next summer Searcely had they cleared the 
coast when a German cruiser dropped anchor 
ind began laying in stores. Its destination is 


the waters around Spitzbergen and the purpose 
of its visit Is the investigation of the food-fishes 
of that region and the determination, if possible, 
of its availability as a fishing-ground to take the 
place of the exhausted North Sea fisheries. Now 
comes Prince Luigi of Italy, the vigorous ex- 
plorer who quietly visited the United States a 
short while ago and put our people to shame by 
climbing Mount St. Ehas. He ts taking a prelimi 
nary canter or tour of inspection northward, hav 
ing in view a dash for the Pole next summer. It 
is believed that he will reach this goal if—it 
Wellman does not anticipate him and place the 
Stars and Stripes on this imaginary polar flag- 
staff. The people of Tromsoe think—and all have 
views on this subject, men, women and boys 
that Wellman will succeed, their only reason for 
not being enthusiastic over his attempt is that he 
is an American and if success comes to him a 
Norwegian will be outstripped. It should be 
said that they regard such a rivalry in a most 
generous light, for the constant exposure to like 
dangers has made the men of Northern Norway 
exceedingly sympathetic as well as brave. 

Mr. Wellman starts out with a strong party 
and the best equipment that ingenu'ty «nd ex 
perience could suggest or money buy. 11s COrps 
consists of, in addition to himself, Mr. Baldwin, 
a clever meteorologist who was with Mr. Well- 
man before, and who rendered such valiant ser- 
vices in Lieutenant Peary’s expedition in Green- 
land; Mr. Harlan, a graduate of the Columbian 
University, Washington, is the physicist and 
photographer, and Dr. Hofma, of Grand Haven, 
Mich., the surgeon and naturalist. The tive Nor- 
wegians have been selected because of their ex- 
tensive experience in the ice. Besides Benson, 
already mentioned, they are Bjoervig, who was 
with Wellman before and who also was in charg 
of the Andree search expedition sent out last fall 
by the king of Sweden and Norway. He is re 
garded as one of the very best ice pilots in Nor 
way, and is universally esteemed because of lis 
good judgment, keen appreciation of dangers, 
and great dating. Ylefsson also accompanied 





Dr. Wellina 
whose activities are confined to the northern 
waters, it is an ideal place for outfitting a polar 
expedition The agents here from their long 
experience can suggest supplies and equipment 
which the leader may not have thought of, and 
t! very best ice pilots make this city their 
hon Nansen laid in his final stores here and 
t nb Benson, the fateful thirteenth man, who, 
v arousil the superstitious fears of the 
proved so valuable that Mr. Wellman en 
him for his party Andree procured his 
outtit in Tromsoe The people here became so 
We uainted with his equipment and so 


favorably impressed with his plans and abilities 
execute them that they confidently believe 


that 1} still alive So firmly convinced are 

t v. tl letters are sent to him by each vessel 

I t destined for the region of Franz Josef 
| 

| summer has been especially active in 

itions for aretic work. Hunting crews 

w pushing their way into the ice regions 

king for walrus and seal. Spitzbergen now 

s to supply their greed, and more distant 

nd even the Kara Sea, must be visited in 

f a paving catel Early in June a 

ilmost strong enough for extreme arctic 

took « its supplies here \ little later 

rown Prince of Italy strengthened his crew 

point by securing men familiar with ice 

work for his cruise within the arctic zone, After 

ume the Swedish-Russian party, who are 

making a reconnoissance in Spitzbergen for an 





Mr. Wellman on his first trip and has been re- 
peatedly in the ice before, while his brother and 
Johansson have, as Whale hunters, learned about 
all there is of ice-craft. 

The best proof of Mr. Wellman’s abilities as a 
leader may be found in the enthusiastic readiness 
shown by three of his former associates to again 
be his companions, and this time ona longer and 
more protracted journey than the first was 
While fully conscious of the obstacles in th 
way, he skillfully prepares to overcome them: 
realizing the causes 
of previous failures, 
he seeks by antici- 
pation to remove 
them before they 
can appear and 
knowing the ueces- 
sity of eclipsing the 
record, he will put 
forth every etfort 
that human skill can 
command, Proiit- 
ing by his experi- 


ence, he has a large 


pack of Sibeilan 
sledge-dogs, and his 
loads art so ar- 
ranged that he can 
utiliz the dogs 
singly when the 


time comes tor the 
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His plan, in general, is to land in Franz Josef 
Land, perhaps near Cape Flora, Jackson’s Sta- 
tion, and establish there a base or supply station, 
leaving two men in charge. Then with the rest 
of the party he will move up the coast, by water 
if clear of ice, towing with a steam launch his 
fleet of boats loaded with men and supplies. 
When this mode of travel ceases to be expedi- 
tious he will start the sledge teams and go,as far 
north as possible before forsaking the islands of 
this archipelago. A winter camp will be estab- 
lished on solid ground and the sojourn spent as 
far as possible, in training men and dogs for the 
final dash in the early spring. The work will 
then be to make the furthest north and back to 
the base station. 

In outline, at least, the plan is simple and can 
be glibly told. Their hope is to reach the ice 
by the middle of July and then to push through 
as soon as the opportunity presents itself. 





GROUP OF LAPP FISHERMEN AT TROMSOF 


Ihe starting was under the most favorable 
auspices. The arctic summer never gave a 
brighter, balmier, more inspiring day than this 
26th of June. At high noon precisely—the sun 
in his fullness presaging success—the screw made 
its first turn and the *'Frithjof,”’ with the Stars 
and Stripes at her masthead, swung into the 
channel and started on her long voyage, while 
from the crowded shores arose a farewell hurrah 
wd Tromsve on dropped below an intervening 
island. 

Scores of people watched the going, but thou- 
sands will await the coming; for there will bea 
‘coming, and in the message that announces it 
vill be the word SUCCESS. 


DOWN WITH THE DONS OF SPAIN 


1 Song in War Time) 

WHAT is their boasted story 

Breathed by the lips of years? 
\ tale that is grim and gory, 

\ record of blood and tears! 
Plotter and base beguiler, 

Cunning to fawn and feign, 
From Alva to cruel Weyler— 

Down with the Dons of Spain! 


The grandees of Granada 

More merciless than the Moor, 
rhe tiendish Torquemada 

Racking the brave and pure, 
Cortez and Pizarro 

With their hapless thousands slain, 
Making of eatth a barrow 

Down with the Dous of Spain! 


The innocent left to languish 
Wherever their feet have trod; 
\h. the moans of anguish 
That have mounted up to God! 
They have ied over land and water 
These guests in their grisly train: 
Fainine and Lust and Slaughter 
Down with the Dons of Spain! 


Up from the bleeding islands 

There rises the swelling cry, 
Thrilling the Cuban highlands, 

And the far Philippine sky. 
Keeping their fate before us, 

Our martyred men of the ‘‘Maine,’ 
Lert us join the battle-chorus— 

Down with the Dons of Spain! 

CLINTON SCOLLARD 
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tinal charge. VIEW OF TROMSOE, NORWAY—WELLMAN’'S PORT OF DEPARTURE 
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1. In the trenches 2. Twenty-fourth Infantry in the trenches } Gatling Gun? » to the front 1. 4 
: and Underwood, of Grimes’s Battery 6. Wounded to the rea Drinking « 
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THE “OREGON’S” CAPTAIN 
“APTAIN CHARLES E, CLARK, who 


iso linportant a part at the battle 


tiago Harbor, on July 3, and who 

has been appointed flag officer to Com 

modore Watson, is a native of Vermont. He 
entered the Annapolis Academy in 1860, and 
having been promoted to the grade of ensign in 

<t}, i i ned to the ste im sloop Ossi pec 

f the West Gulf Blockading Syguadron. He was 
with Farragut duriug the battle of Mobile Bay 
and he participated in the subsequent bombard 
ment of Fort Morgan. He has also had a wide 
und varied experience in time of peace, At the 


close of the Civil War he was ordered to join the 


Pacit fleet, and in 1868 he was on board the ill 
fated steamer Suwanee bound for Alaska, 
which ran upon a rock in Shadwell Passage, 
Queen Charlotte Sound, owing to the ignorance 
of the coast pilot employed. As the tide left her 
oon after she struck. the vessel broke up and be 
came a total wreck, but all on board were saved 
through tl timely assistance of her Majesty's 
teamer “Sparrowhawk 


Captain Clark next served on board several 
vessels belonging to the North Atlantic Squad 
| 


ron, and in 1874 he was sent abroad to the Asiatic 
Station He was executive officer of the ship 
which brought the remains of Hon. B. P. Avery, 
U.S. Minister to China, from an interior rivet 
port to the seaboard 

While he was acting as ordnance officer at 


Mare Island, a few years ago, a terrible explosion 
took place at the navy yard through the careless 
ness of a man who was loading shells. Captain 
Clark distinguished himself by leading a rescu- 
ing party into the magazine after the explosion 
had occurred, and was complimented by the com 
mandant upon his humane and brave conduct 
Another event which brought him into further 
notice during his stay at Mate Island and gained 
him the thanks of the Navy Department was the 


removal of the wreck of the ‘‘Palestine,”’ which 
had lain a long time at the bar, forming a con 
stant menace to navigation. To take the debris 


away had been regarded as a most difticu't and 
expensive enterprise, a similar operation on the 
Atlantic coast having cost the government many 
thousand dollars. Captain Clark devised a plan 
by which the troublesome ‘Palestine’? was blown 
to pieces in the space of two hours with the ex 
penditure of only a small quantity of guncotton 
Che success of his project created quite a sensa 
tion at the time. In 1894 Captain Clark com 
manded the **Mohican’’ during the controversy 
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over the Alaskan seal fisheries, and by reason of 
seniority, he commanded the naval fleet sent to 


patrol Behring Sea. 
The battleship ““Oregon,”’ at present under his 
command, is one of the finest vessels in the world, 
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raphed on the ship by our Special Correspondent, Epwin Ext 


Henry. > Manning a Five-inch Gun a ‘ Trooping the Colors * 
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otographer, JAMes H. Hart 


She was constructed at the shipyards of San 
Francisco, and, upon completion, surpassed in 
speed by nearly half a knot her two sister vessels, 
the ‘“‘“Massachusetts’’ and the “Indiana.”’ which 
were built in the East 
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THE AMERICAN HENLEY AGAIN 


WALTER CAMP, Esq. 

Dear Sir—Why should we not have in America 
a general college regatta, founded on the English 

Henley idea? This question has been agitated for 
several years, and each year finds more and more 
advocates. 

It is true that, latterly, athletic club rowing 
men of our cities, such as the New York Athle- 
tic Club, the Knickerbocker, Atalantas, and the 
Philadelphia Schuykill rowing clubs, are inclined 
to admit that their crews are outclassed by col- 
lege oarsmen. The reason for this is obvious. 
College men can afford to spend more time over 
rowing than business men can. An instance was 
shown in the last Harlem regatta, where the Har- 
vard Weld crews easily defeated the city crews, 
New York Athletic Club being among the num- 
ber. Yale crews have always defeated the Ata- 
lantas. Cornell always wins over club crews. 
Business men have to do their training out of 
business hours. While they may be physically 
the equals of college oarsmen, they have not the 
time to get into the perfect style and precision 
needful to win. 

Be this as it may, as to races between ‘varsity 
crews and club crews, it would not be so between 
minor college crews and club crews, and minor 
college crews are, in our opinion, just the crews 
that we want to get out and on the water. We 
want to afford an opportunity for any set of eight 
or six amateurs to compete in a general regatta 
with similar amateur crews either of city clubs or 
colleges. The great blue ribbon of the year, the 
great four-mnile ’varsity race between the chief 
rowing colleges, is a race par excellence by itself. 
It must have a day to itself. Its importance need 
not be interfered with. But there are now in our 
growing universities large numbers of rowing 
men who never have any opportunity to row at 
all. They are not selected for class crews or 
*varsity crews; but they are interested in the 
glorious sport of rowing, and, we think, ought to 
be encouraged in it. That is to say, we believe 
that boating is a healthful and beneficial exercise 
which should be used to benefit the largest num- 
ber—not merely the most athletic men, the espe- 
cially fitted men for rowing. In fact, we are 
prepared to argue that the strongest men phys- 
ically are not in need of boating, facilities for 
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rowing, etc., as much as the other men, an that 
rowing out to be used to develop ordinary nen 
and to strengthen the weak. But without going 
as far as this, we think mediocre crews, ordinary 
crews, ought to be encouraged, and the chief aim 
in college rowing should be to get as many crews 
out on the water as are willing to volunteer. 
You and I, dear reader, may not have been 
ap vageed as strong as others in college—I would 
ike to ask you what chance had you for crew 
rowing? If you tried for your class crew you 
were soon relegated to the bank. Your hopes for 
the ’varsity were speedily relinquished. But was 
there any reason why you should not have been 
able to command a crew of chosen friends? In 
England, crews of each of the separate colleges 
and halls, and even second and third crews of 
these, are on the water from March onward to 
June and July. In America, we men who love 
to row can only look on, and see our betters in 
the boat. Our opportunity is, or has been until 
lately, entirely lacking. It is with this object in 
view that we urge on college men an American 
Henley. Open competitions, fairly managed for 
good substantial prizes, for every kind and char- 
acter of college or amateur rowing, with ‘varsity 
crews, per se, barred out. 
JOHN SEYMOUR WOOD. 


SPAIN’S POSSIBLE GAIN 


HILE many sentimentalists are rejoic- 
ing or grieving, according to their 
temperament, over the military degra 
dation and humiliation of Spain by rea- 

son of her war with the United States, an Ameri- 
can soldier and historian—Colonel Henry B. 
Carrington—declares that Spain will reap lasting 
gain from her change of circumstance. ‘ a long 
letter to the New York ‘‘Sun”’ Colonel Carrington 
explains that all of Spain's troubles of the past 
century are chargeable, not to her people, but to 
a single class. He says: 

‘‘Her people were relentlessly dragged from 
their homes to maintain an army, not for na- 
tional defense, but simply to overawe and sub- 
due colonial peoples for the enhancement of the 
wealth and power of a small and luxurious 
privileged class. 

“Gradually that class usurped all incomes from 
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17 
the depleted colonies, and the natior it ul 
reaped no benetit from their possession. Iyno 
rance of the world’s outside progress in educa 
tion, culture, charity and human development 
systematically and at times brutally enforced, 
blinded the eyes of those wh even throug! 
tears, sometimes caught glimpses of happier 
peoples whose manufactures and food products 
they were compelled to buy through seaport 
avenues of foreign commerce. 

‘During all those years the domestic and social 


characteristics of the old race, their veneration 
for Church and country, for gallant deeds, chi 
alric valor and courtly achievement had not been 
wholly effaced. .. The rich and titled reveled 
in stolen wealth, while the peasant died from 
want, or helplessly counted his beads in pitiful 
appeals for heavenly succor. Dense darkness, as 
of midnight, settled upon the people. 

“But to-day the West India colonies of Spain, 
following those of North and South America, are 
passing from her control. They will be purified 
trom pestilential agencies, from brutal ignorance 
and oppressive exactions, and will spring into 
active, wholesome aspiration, achievement and 
independence. Their productions and _ their 
markets will be universal in their relation to 
the world at large for the good of the many. 
The millions who have been but slaves in the far 
East will share in the first visitation of benign 
agencies of modern enlightenment. 

“Contact with the deliverers of Spain from 
bondage will awaken her energies to an inde- 
pendence and glory never before attained. Then 
will the example, power and generosity of the 
American republic appear as designed of heaven 
to emancipate Old and vivify New Spain. Her 
people, fostered and protected by their legitimate 
industries, will work with gladness for their 
national honor, for the honor of just dealing will 
replace the glamour of that of force. Manufact 
ures, quickened by a sense of encouragement and 
recognition, will multiply and prosper. Educa- 
tion will introduce her people to the true lessons 
and terrible mistakes of her past, while universal 
education of her people will bring into proudest 
recognition the great capacities of the Spanish 
mind for the loftier achievements of humanity 
and peace. Then colonial possessions, so long 
exhaustive of blood and treasure that a few may 
rule, will have vanished.”’ 


by PETER NEWELL 
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THE COLLEGE 


rr) NE who witnessed the Brown-Yale 
Providence, or the Prine ton 

) mat it New Haven, no statement 

i hi seemed more preposterous 

in thatt Yale nine would win their two most 
portant serie namely, those with Princeton 
ind Har i That much of their tinal success 
i lue to Gieenway's pitching is undeniably 
true ut the instances of individual improve 
ment ! showed that the coaching of Mr. 
Carter and the assistance of Mr. Keator had 
vided on t materially Sullivan, for instance 
is but a mediocre back stop, exhibited 


the quality of his 
rk that one hardly have recognized the 
in in his later games His own dogged deter 
ed backed by the vigorous en 
brought him up to 


i marked advance In 


would 


succe 
iragement of the coach 
the organization instead 


become a strong part of 
1 doubtful factor And there were other 
tances hardly Ie remarkable 
Brown as ususal played a strong game. The 


ime lost at New Haven in the early part of the 
ison Was the least creditable of her big matches, 
on that day were all unfavor 


but the condition 
ible to good ball playing, and it isno wonder that 
the quality of play offered vy both sides was not 
up to later standards. Yale managed to make 
the game safe, but nobody, and especially Brown, 

1 to care very much, as the wind was howl 


old enough for football rather 
Brown's later games with Yale 


and it was 

than baseball 
re all in Brown’s favor. 

was, in fact, the star free lance of New 
I ind Lafayette in her section somewhat 
resembled her in work. Further south 
Georgetown maintained her usual standard, as 
did also the University of Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, and Vanderbilt. Columbia played 


Brown 
ngylanid 
general 


some good games, and has in Fishel a very able 
piicher 

Che University of Pennsylvania met George 
town, Cornell, Brown, Harvard, Lafayette and 
Holy Cre tovether with other lesser nines She 


s 
feate | Georgetown, Cornell and Lafayette, was 
i by Harvard and Holy Cross, won one and 
rtwo games with Brown. 
Lafayette played one of the longest and inost 
hensive schedules of any college nine, 
rgetown, Princeton, Harvard, Yale, 
Pennsylvania, as well as a number 
lost to Georgetown, won one and 
Princeton games, won from 
yames, and tied with 
and Cornell at a 


lost one of hi 
( ype 
meet Geo 
sitv ol 
of othets Sh 
lost one of her two 
Harvard and Yale in single 
University of Pennsylvania 
Liihne apiece 
Dartmouth for the time since 1892 won 
inflicting a most 


first 


the championship in her league, 
crushing defeat upon Williams. And it was a 
mos’ creditable effort for Dartmouth to thus 


come up and break the succession of Williams’ 
baseball victories, for the latter has won steadily 
Lice in one year when the result was 
itie. In this league Amherst has won since 1896 
wo clounpionships, Williams six, and Dartmouth 


ISY2, suve 


W besides the present on 

no on the Dartmouth nine this season 
ie especially worthy of notice Drew, the 
Macandrew, the third baseman. 

s of remarkable good judgment 
One was Yale’s final reliance 
noted; the other was 
Haivard’s substitution of Fitz in the last Yaie 

un hitz proved conclusively the wisdom of 

e Harvard management in placing him there 
out eleven of the Yale men and hav- 
than half the nine completely at his 
puzzling drop and ex 
hibited great accuracy. His method of throwing 
to first te catch the runner would have cost him 
learly with the majority of league umpires, but 
Giatfhney evidently considered it legitimate and it 
batted well, and, 


Iwo m 


‘ateher, and 
Two instan 
mark the season 


i tireenway, as elsewhere 


by striking 


nerey Lhe 


Possesses a 


was certainly «ffective. He 

ud it not been for his attempt to take third on 
a two-base hit, might have altered the com- 
plexion of the gam The Harvard nine as a 


whole put up an excellent game and with a little 


luck might have won Yale seemed contident 
ind steady, as betitted the men who had just 
won a series from such a strong nine as that of 


Princeton. Bat they never had the game out of 


langer, and without their ready adaptability to 
t conditions might easily have lost heart, see 
mv few of their men were really solving the 
lelivery of Fitz, the Hatvard pitcher. 

I e again Greenway was Yale's mainstay, for 
en him and Wadsworth the hitting and 
in-vettir was in a large part made. The 
rs added but little to the scoring features, 

Of the games played in the season of 1898 the 
ntevesting so far as the general result as 

is the most remarkable in reversal of form 

were the three constituting the Yale-Princeton 


rhis series was the most exciting of the season 
Pris ton had been pl Ving an ¢ xcellent game al 


hrough May, and came up to New Haven on the 


{ f Ju to try conclusions with Yale on the 
latter’s own ground It was considered that 
Princeton bad the better chance of victory, but 

i Yale nine were not without contidence, and 


a large proportion of their friends belheved that, 
under the inspiration of the home ground and the 


BASEBALL 


BY WALTER CAMP 


enthusiasin of the crowd, they might make up for 


what they lacked in skill by the energy of their 
work. It is also true that the Yale nine had, 
owing solely to the poor play of the last two 


weeks, been very much underrated by the gen 
eral public 


There was a hurricane blowing from the north 
when the time for calling the game came. This 
brought the wind with the hitters and against 


the pitchers. It was not a day to please pitchers, 
for the difficulty of getting the ball over the plate 
was greatly increased by the vagaries of the wind, 
Even Hillebrand, although exercising the greatest 
care, gave six men their bases on balls, while 
Fearey, up to the time when he was relieved by 
‘jreenway, had sent eleven men to first through 
his inability to get the ball Greenway 
gave two men bases on balls after he came in. 
‘The game itself began with a single run for 
Princeton and none for Yale, but in the second 
inning Kelly knocked out a three-bagger with 
the bases full, and, from that on, the Yale crowd 
were treated to an exhibition seldom witnessed 
on the Yale field. Yale kept falling further and 
further behind, and at the end of the fifth inning 
the score was 11 to 0 against them. When it 
finally reached !2 to 1 and Greenway had gone 
in, Yale took her only brace of the day aud made 
six runs in the eighth inning. It was a brilliant 
rally, but the game was already hopelessly lost. 
A beautiful three-base hit by Greenway and a 
home run by Wear were the two redeen ing feat- 
ures of Yale’s play. Wadsworth also played a 
good game on first. After the game was over it 
was the general feeling that Princeton would 
have an easy task in winning the series. The 
battery work of Kafer and Hillebrand was of the 
highest order and the general play and batting of 
the team very effective. 

So it was that Yale journeyed rather hopelessly 
to Princeton on the following Saturday after a 
week of good coaching by the former Yale 
pitcher, Walter Carter. Greenway’s arm, while 
not all that he could wish, seemed good enough 
to warrant his being put in the box. And in the 
end his cool, steady work pulled his nine through 
against What seemed at the outset overwhelming 
odds. There was even a larger crowd at Prince- 
ton than at New Haven. It was commencement 
day, and everybody was on hand to enjoy what 
was expected to be the defeat of the Yale nine 
and the winning of the championship by Prince- 
ton. The game was delayed, owing to the failure 
of the Yale uniforms to arrive at the proper time, 
but at half-past three play was started. The first 
inning showed that the audience was to be treated 
to plenty of excitement. Princeton went to the 
bat, and after Sutor and Easton had gone out, 
Kafer hit a beautiful three-bagger, but Kelly 
failed to bring him home, going out on a fly to 
left. Yale’s two batters, DeSaules and Wads- 
worth, went out as easily as had Sutor and 
Easton. Wear then got in a single and Green- 
wav went to first on Hutchins’ ertor. Wallace 
got his base on balls, and the excitement became 
intense. With the bases all full, Camp sent a 
drive to center which looked like bringing in two 
and possibly three of the men, but Walkins by a 
desperate run got under it and brought it down. 
I. was not until the third inning that either side 
began to score. Then on errors by DeSaules and 
Huzen, Princeton got in two runs. In Yale’s 
half of the inning, after Wadsworth had gone 
out, a wild throw by Burke let Wear go all the 
way around to third. Greenway foil wwed with 
nu three-bagger, scoring Wear, while Wallace’s 
hit following sent Greenway home. Wallace, 
however, was forced by Camp. Hillebrand at 
this point seemed to lose control and gave bases 
to the next three batters, forcing in another run. 
Here, however, the Princeton pitcher steadied 
down once more and struck out DeSaules, thus 
leaving the score 3 to 2 in Yale’s favor. In the 
fifth inning Princeton tied the score and there 
was wild excitement, but when Yale came to her 
half she added another run, giving her the lead 
once more. In the sixth inning Princeton again 
tied the score but Yale followed once more in 
her half with the run that put her still one run 
aheal. In the seventh Princeton failed to score, 
while Yale added yet another, It looked in the 
ninth inning as though Princeton would even up 
matters. Suator began with a single, Easton made 
a clever sacrifice and with Kafer up everybody 
began to feel that the chances were more than 
fair, but the plucky catcher struck cut. Ther 
was one more opportunity when Kelly, the man 
usually to be relied upon in desperate moments, 
followed Kafer, but he went out on a ground hit 
to third, and the game was over. 

The tinal game of the Yale-Princeton series was 
plaved on the Polo Grounds one week later. 
While it is certain that Princeton had expected 
to win this game, and in truth hada right to be- 
lieve themselves capable of it, the burst of Yale 
hitting in that eighth inning of the New Haven 
game, and the steady, consistent work performed 
by Greenway and the boys in blue later in the 
game at Princeton, made them feel that it would 
be a hard fight and they must put forth their 
greatest efforts to secure the victory From the 
beginning of the game until after the tifth in- 
ning, it was anybody's chance, Yale scored in 


over. 
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the first inning by a base on balls, DeSaules 
clever stealing, and a ball. But in the 
second, Princeton evened it up so that it stood 


passed 


1 to 1 until the beginning of the fourth. There 
Yale got in two runs, but Princeton followed 
with two, making it 3 to 3. In the fifth and 


sixth, Yale added five runs by strong and oppor- 
tune hitting combined with weak play on the 
part of Princeton in the infield, and the game 
was thenceforward never in doubt, Yale winning 
by a score of 8 to 3.) But it was a game full of 
sensational features, and the crowd certainly 
received a fair return in the way of excitement 
and spectacular play. The wind was against 
the batting, which made apparently marvelous 
catches in the outfield almost the rule rather 
than the exception. The remarkable and 
sensational of all was a catch made by Wallace 
in the last inning, when Princeton, having with 
two hits secured a chance to redeem herself, with 
two men on bases and Easton to the rescue, made 
a grand effort. He hit a long line drive Letween 
right and center and Wallace started after it des- 
perately. It looked like a home run and was just 
the thing that Princeton needed at this juncture, 
but Wallace, fairly flying over the ground, made 
a desperate reach upwatd with his right hand 
and, behold, the ball stayed there! Thus Prince- 
ton’s final rally was nipped in the bud. DeSaules 
made the other sensational play of the day in the 
first inning, when, after succeeding by very re- 
markable agility in stopping a hot hit between 
first and second, he threw the ball to Wadsworth, 
in the most peculiar fashion. The truth of the 
matter was, that, realizing it was too late for 
him to recover and get the ball over by an ordi- 
nary throw, he succeeded in putting the man out 
by giving the ball a push while he was still in the 
air, Which sent it. not on the first bound but on 
the third, into Wadsworth’s hands just in time 
to complete the play. 

Of the players of the year there are several 
especially worthy of mention, players who stand 
out from the general run and who would be 
prominent in any college nine, whether of the 
season of 1898 or of earlier years. 

As the fashion has obtained of naming All 
America teams and nines, it does not seem fait 
that such college talent as that exhibited on the 
diamond this season should be passed by without 
that recognition, and in order to keep the chain 
of selected nines complete the following sugges- 
tions are offered: 

Kafer is the unquestioned choice for catcher of 
such an aggregation. He was a good man last 
year, but 1s an even better one this season. 

Reid, the Harvard catcher, is a man likely to 
be heard from during his college course. He has 
in him the making of a first-class athlete. He 
played on his freshman team in football. and 1t 
is more than probable that he will have a chance 
at university honors in that line as well. As a 
eatcher he is remarkably easy in his work and 
covers his position well, Ile has a good throw 
and is quick on his feet, and with that easy sup- 
pleness that surpasses spryness. Although not 
playing in exceptional luck as regards his hitting, 
he looks to be a coming man in that respect as 
well. He hits freely and hard, and with another 
season should be an unpleasant man for any 
pitchee to face. 

In spite of this it is impossile to rank Reid as 
good as Kafer of Princeton in his general play 
this season, all things considered. The greater 
expetience of Kafer and his slightly stronger 
hitting should give him the first place, and it is 
safe to say that the position has seldom been 
filled by a better man. 

Drew of Dartmouth deserves mention also in 
this connection. He was an Andover boy, and 
his record has been a good one. There he caught 
for two yeats and captained the nine in the last 
year. He is a strong, accurate thrower, a good 
batsman and a first-class back stop. 

Summersgill of Virginia is the man to be chosen 
to stand in the box. An old hand and a reliable 
one, indeed. Perhaps Greenway might have 
menaced him with a good arm and as full a 
season's work 

Yale has much to thank the Greenway family 
for. That reliable of end rushers on the football 
field, old ‘Jack’? Greenway, did more work for 
het eleven than any one save those on the real 
inside of  Yate’s athletic history realized, and 
now “Gil” has followed that lead with a still 
more brilliant personal exploit in bringing the 
victory ip the two most important baseball series 
of. the college season to Yale. Had Greenway 
chosen to stand in the box this season. and, had 
his arm been able to stand the strain, his coolness 
end his ability to hola his nine together to pitch 
the best ball at the most critical moment would 
have entitled him to be ranked as the first pitcher 
among the college players. But his arm was not 
in shape to attempt this and he chose the unself 
ish. and, as it turned out, the wiser, part so fat 
as the final result was concerned, by sacrificing 
everything to the interests of the organization 
he represented and the principles he stood for. 
With this he sacrificed, also. his chance to be 
ranked among the candidates for pitcher upon 
the All-America nine. For it would be mani- 
festly an injustice to grade men in places which 


most 
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they had not occupied through at least the greater 
part of the season. 

Hillebrand was, up to his last two games against 
Yale, decidedly the strongest pitcher of the year 
He possessed good speed, great accuracy and ex- 
cellent judgment. He was also a strong man at 
the bat and a heavy but successful base runner 
He fielded his position well. All in all, there 
was no doubt that he equaled, if he did not sur- 
pass, any of the other pitchers at that time occu- 
pying collegiate boxes. But partly through 
erratic support by his infieid at critical moments 
and partly through that mysterious something 
that in the nature of fate has followed Princeton 
during this college year, at the time when he 
most wanted to win he failed. 

Sedgwick of Brown is a first-class man and 
pitched an excellent game against Yale, but he 
has not always exhibited reliability. Fitz of 
Harvard in the last game against Yale showed 
work of the best order and good control. Nevins 
of Lafayette has as tine a delivery and is as diffi- 
aco to find as alinost any one who occupied a 

-ollege box this year. But, taken all in all, 
Sumine srsgill still stands out as the most com- 
manding figure in the entire class, and should be 
awarded the position. He is not as cool as Green- 
way or Nevins, but he is hard for the average col- 
lege batsman to hit, and day in and day out would 
keep the general run of nines down to lower totals 
in the base hits column, as well as keeping those 
hits more scattered. 

The choice for first baseman would lie between 
Kelly of Princeton and Wadsworth of Yale. 
Kelly is the better man when playing his best 
game, but this season there were several occa- 
sions when he did not play his best, and he hurt 
his record materially through his too great desire 
to cover ground that belonged to the second base- 
man. He was working in the interests of his nine 
so far as he could judge in many of these at- 
tempts, but for all that his work suffered by it. 
Wadsworth, on the other hand though not as 
brilliant as Kelly has a longer reach, and can 
cover and save wild throws many inches further 
off than the Princeton man. Then, too, while 
not so much counted on as the latter for his bat- 
ting. he did actually bat out more hits and at 
more opportune times in bis big games than did 
Kelly. He practicaliy won the last Harvard 
game, and lis general play when one goes over 
a comparison between the two clinches his claims 
for the place. 

Fultz of Brown should cover second base. 

DeSaules, the captain of the Yale nine for next 
year, is one of the most versatile as well as clever 
of college athletes. Whether his equal in quick 
adaptability to circumstances has ever been seen 
on college fields is a question. As a quarter-back 
he saved, with his long running in of the enemy’s 
punts, many a valuable five-yard space, and on the 
ball nine his play has been remarkably clever. 
But one cannot, for all that, rank him above 
Fuitz of Brown as a second baseman. Fultz is, 
taking all the regular drudgery of the game and 
his steady playing, running and hitting into con- 
sideration, surely entitled to the place as against 
any college player of the year. 

As we go on to the third baseman, another 
Brown man comes to the front in Lauder. He is 
a sure hitter and a hard one. He is at all times 
strong in his fielding, and often brilliant. Some- 
times he gets careless, but never at critical mo- 
ments. To tell the truth, there is no one who 
pressess him hard enough for the place to make 
it uncertain. Hubley of Lafayette deserves 
recognition, but he cannot match Lauder. Per- 
haps Macandvew of Dartmouth is the nearer. 
Certainly in his Showing this year he stands well 
up among third basemen. He made a batting 
average of .460, and can get the ball over to first 
with more speed and accuracy than nine out of 
ten college players. He covers a good stretch of 
ground, and is especially strong in saving hits 
along the third base line, owing to his exceptional 
throwing. 

At shortstop Walbridge of Lafayette, all things 
considered. has earned the right to the place. He 
is strong, playsa clever game, using his head well, 
and can be relied upon. Next to him would proba- 
bly come Martin of the University of Virginia, 
whose work has been of a high order. Laughlin 
of Harvard was a lively man and did some good 
work. He was also fast on the bases, but he was 
not the equal of the other two. Camp of Yale 
needs a greater spur than he has had this season 
to repeat his form of a year ago. In fact all 
three—Yale, Harvard, and Princeton—were none 
too strong on the infield work, especially on the 
left sile of the diamond. 

In the outfield, Easton of Princeton in every re- 
spect save his throwing is the most reliable of any 
of the left fielders, and it is upon this that he de- 
serves the position. Whether it might not be seri- 
ous to have a man with a crippled arm there is 
cettainly a question, but with Walbridge and 
Fultz to help him out, and using Wear as center 
to back him up, it is improbable that the con- 
tingency would arise often enough to be any 
more serious than it actually was in Princeton's 
case. 

Wear of Yale has made his title to center sure. 
He covers a far wider section of territory than 
any other college fielder, because he is not only 
fast, but he is a certain judge of distance and 
makes direct for the spot where the ball will 
drop. His hitting and base running are also 
first class. 

At right field it is more difficult to choose. 
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Burgess of Harvard did some very creditable 
work in the departments ef fielding, batting and 
base running, but on the whole he was not so 
reliable in hitting all kinds of pitching as was 
Wallace; and, while the latter’s sensational 
catch that settled the game in the Yale-Prince- 
ton contest at New York should not of course be 
taken as a measure of ability, it was not in plays 
of this order that Wallace exceiled, but especially 
in regular steady results, both at bat and in the 
field. His improvement over the work of last 
year was particularly marked, though on the 
whole he would be chosen principally on account 
of his heavy hitting. 
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MR. CABLE BEFORE LONDON 
LISTENERS 


ITH ‘Dr. Sevier”? and ‘Old Creole 
Days,’ and the rest of the brilliant, 
tender, vigilant work of Mr. George 
Cable, a fairly numerous minor public 
in Engl wad has been for some time heartily in 
love. Perhaps he has not hundreds of thousands 
of readers; but he has a few thousands worth 
having. It is true that the English temperament 
is entirely undramatic. Drama and _ painting 
being the intelligent and literature and music 
the intellectual arts, the general national failure 
in the first two is easy to understand, and the 
silence of fine music during two hundred years 
not so easy; for where the national mind rises 
above mediocrity it is in the insight of intellect, 
and not in the perception of intelligence, that it 
achieves greatness. Thus, Mr. Cable merited a 
more complete audience than he found her2; he 
appealed to all the kinds of apprehension. As an 
author he has had intellectual appreciation; and 
as an actor he should evoke any capacity of en- 
joyment that may Jurk, in individuals, among 
our undramatic public. He himself has the 
richest kind of nature, with intellectual powers 
of vision, intelligent powers of perception, and 
in the third place the communication of vital 
dramatic expression. His audiences here had 
the right appreciation of some, at least, of these 
qualities. 

No rumor of fame as to his dramatic power 
had, apparently, been loud enough to reach 
England. We were prepared for “readings,” 
and had heard something of the singing of folk- 
songs, but these quiet announcements had not 
been emissaries worthy of the extraordinary 
actor and mimic who rendered before English 
“ es the humors of the Creole, the Negro, the 

vadian, the Yankee, the Irishman and Italian 
as they are under the skies of the transatlantic 
South. At the outset, Mr. Cable faced his audi- 
ence with that which the language of our fathers 
respected as “‘address.’’ It is not rash to charge 
Englishmen generally with having no address. 
When an Englishman speaks from a platform, he 
communicates with his hearer, it is true, by his 
aspect and by the meaning of his words, but a 
peisonal interception is perceptible, all the more 
perceptible if he be fairly familiar, for then you 
miss him pointblank and are debarred at close 
quarters. Address is approach, direction. At 
once more distant and more direct is the com- 
munication of a man who has address. Evidently 
men of breeding did not present themselves with- 
out that quality a century ago; and I wish that 
Americans could know with bow much pleasure 
some at least among us recognize it, with its more 
majestic memories, joined to the acutely modern 
transatlantic English. For address has mani- 
festly remained—during all the time that we 
spent in neglecting it—a part of American man 
ners. In private intercourse it is both ‘‘presence”™ 
and a sense of presence—presence in the aspect of 
the man who speaks to you, and in his speech a 
sense of your presence. In public it is a dignity 
of equal personal appeal of one man to many. 
Mr. Cable, beginning to speak to a little London 
audience about his own books, prepared them by 
this address, as no renown could have done, to 
attend to his thought and enter into his drama. 

The study of race, whick has been so important 
to Mr. Cable, has obviously had little part in the 
thoughts of the majority of English listeners; 
but all hearers who had been in any serious sense 
attentive readers of “Dr. Sevier’ and “The 
Grandissimes’” were bound to understand at 
least what the study was; nor could they be 
without a general intelligence as to the charac- 
ter, the physique and the dialect with the very 
vitality of which these fine books treat in a spirit 
of so much exquisite vigilance and understand- 
ing. But at their best Mr. Cable’s hearers are 
not and cannot be altogether pone he of him. and 
he must need the interior patience in his relation 
with them which is one of the most exquisite 
qualities of his dealings with the people of his 
own observation and invention—with the Byro- 
nian and borrowing Narcisse, and Mrs. Riley in 
her transplanted affectations, with the trave ling 
book-agent, with all the races and all the units 


Ig 
in the bonds of their race But even if som 
thing of the ethnology was lost upon his audi 
ence, they did not fail to feel the humanity of 
the stories. Mr. Cable. as all his readers know 


works with intelligible passions and with motives 
that profess or betray themselves in the by-play 
of comedy, with no need of laborious comment 
yielding their most fantastic truths as well as 
their plainest to the simple and subtle eve of the 


author pondering in his play as he sees and stud 
ies. Moreover, the true victory in his stories is 
on the side of conscience, sincerity, courage, self 
denial, and the other virtues of which fugitive 


literature goes in fear, for some dread of incur 
ring the reproach of its very own quality—the 
commonplace. Far from having any such mis 
giving or so much as the risk of it, Mr. Cable has 
doubtless never once asked himself how the com 
monplace should be shunned; he never had need 
and the fact that he is not a fugitive writer is 
well shown by this—that he is not in flight from 
the commonplace, nor hunted by the fear of it 
He rewards our sympathies now and then with 
a happy story, and when the story is so sad as 
that of John and Mary Richling the sadness is 
yet undejected and undepressed. He writes of 
courage with courage, of sweetness with sweet 
ness, of simplicity with simplicity; sees the 
multitudinous mind of a man too clearly to de 
sire confusion and intricacy for the sake of teas 
ing a reader’s conjecture. If he had not written 
with so noble a breadth he could not have acted 
the parts of his story with so vivid a drama. As 
it is, he takes an intellectual delight in the merely 
intelligent work of all his perceptions, and the 
whole effect is one of rare human completeness. 
Neither north nor south, Italian nor Teuton, nor 
any other race can have often presented the like 
in the fragmentary scenes of any stage. 

Mr. Cable is both actor and mimic; he repre 
sents passion and the accidents of physique, He 
seems to be ap excellent linguist, if one may 
judge from the quality of his ‘French, and there 
is no good linguist who is not in some degree 
dramatic and a mimic. He is a mimic and a 
humorist in the sense of Ben Jonson, a comedian 
greatly taken with the moods of centuries in a 
race, and with the moods of moments in a man. 
And in his leap into the consciousness and action 
of the man of his study his physical resources 
declare themselves by degrees as greater and 
greater and more and more fruitful. At the first 
“‘reading,’’ given in the drawing-room of Mrs. J. 
M. Barrie, the foremost impression was one of the 
utmost gentleness; and the American tenor, fol 
lowing on the robust English baritone of the 
chairman, struck the ear as somewhat too fragile 
for anything more than a suggestion of drama, 
How difficult seemed the proposed task of an 
audience required first to apprehend the habit 
of Mr. Cable—his alien voice, accent, inflection, 
pitch and volume, all of which seemed slender 
and strange—and then through him to appre 
hend the dialects of his book and the drama of 
remote people, perhaps never heard immediately 
by our ears or seen in their gesture and habit by 
our eyes. But the task proved to require no more 
nimble patience than an accustomed reader of 
Mr. Cable’s, used to all Southern types as they 
are in Europe, was able to practice. Besides, the 
slender voice proved itself capable of extraordi 
nary power. In the dramatic rendering of the 
ride of Mary Richling past the pickets of the 
Confederate troops he seemed to use that powe1 
with a kind of conventional purpose and almost 
as though he were a teacher of elocution, Ene 
getic as was this, it had not the living, actual, 
instant originality of the recitation of ‘‘Bonaven 
ture’’—one of the most exquisite of all possible 
feats of comedy. This was part of the reading 
given on a Jater occasion in Lady Lewis's draw 
ing-rcom, when Sir Henry Irving was in the 
chair. Nor must Mr. Cable’s singing pass with 
out praise. He has the truest ear for strange 
intervals and cadences, and an intonation ol 
perfect exactitude, with no lack of art in phras 
ing and emission. Singing thus, unaccompanied, 
he imitated the negress imitating the wind, and 
sang the lullabies of delicate ininor melody sung 
over Creole cradles. Dialect, whether spoken o1 
sung, becomes in his mouth most interesting; it 
is so suggestively intoned, with remote effects of 
Southern softness and consonants suppressed, It 
never wearies, for he has a curious knack of mak 
ing the naif and silly phrase vibrate with the 
comedy of the thing spoken. So speaks the beau 
tiful Narcisse on the poetical works of Byron 
But no one knows the whole of the Narciss 
nature who has not heard Mr. Cable’s mimicry. 

Spirit and sweetness, vitality and fire—out 
welcome visitor carries these in the generou 
work he does for us on the platform. 

ALICE MEYNELL 





THACKERAY AT WORK. 

IN the introduction to ‘Barry Lyndon,’’ the 
latest volume of the Biographical Edition ot 
Thackeray’s works, Mrs. Ritchie, the author’s 
daughter, quotes her father’s own comments on 
his difticulty in completing the story which was 
in literary quality his best: ‘In these days got 
through the fag end of Chapter IV. of ‘Barry 
Lyndon’ with a great deal of dullness, unwilling 


ness and labor. .. Passed the whole of these 
days . . reading for ‘Barry Lyndon,’ and writ- 
ing. with extreme difficulty, a sheet. .. Wrote 


‘Barry’ but slowly and with great difficulty. 
Finished ‘Barry’ after great throes late at night.” 
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EXODUS FROM SANTIAGO, AFTER NOTICE OF BOMBARDMENT HAD BEEN GIVEN 


Pictures by our Staff Photographer, James H. Hare 


itering the American Line 2. Refugees at El Caney 3. Old Spanish Church at El Caney. 4. Colored Children from Santiago, 


5. Gathering of Refugees in front of El Caney Church, 
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1. “ Red Cross”’ Station. 
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AFTER THE BATTLE—CARING FOR THE DISABLED SOLDIERS 


(Pictures by our Staff Photographer, James H. Hare 


2. Removing wounded Men from Waar to Camp Hospital 


The 


slightly Wounded being moved to Transports, to be sent North 
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Caring for Wounded in the Field $ Trair 


6. Disabled Soldiers making their way to the 
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tical about the experi- 
ment and_ invariably 
turned to see how far 
the machine would go 
without crashing into 
something. 

To-day, in the French 
capital, the ‘ automo- 
bile’ is everywhere; it 
darts from around every 
corner, and you can see 
it plunging — pluckily 
along the boulevards 
and ‘extricating itself in 
admirably nimble fash- 
ion from the tangle of 
the most crowded thor- 
oughfares. No longer 
do the Parisians stare 
at horseless carriages, 
for they have become 
numerous; they are now 
considered as necessary 
to street life as the bi- 
cycles, which are, after 
all, but a few years 
older. 

Although the United 
States generally lead the 
world in mechanical 
progress, the French 
have evidently taken 











up the matter of horse- 


ELECTRIC BUGGY less and trackless loco- 


THE LOCOMOTION OF 


FUTURE 


Paris 


motion much more ear- 

nestly than any other 
| HE nation and are now, in that respect, far “ahead of all others. 
i There are a few firms in America who have been studying 
the problem, and they have placed upon the market some 
carrlages the motive power of which was stored up in elec- 
trical batteries. Horseless cabs are not rare in New York, 
and many people have taken at least a few rides in the 
uncanny-looking things; but the automobile has not be- 
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OUR years ago in Paris you could once 
ina while, a horseless carriage lumbering vasa. 4 4 
noisily along an almost deserted avenue, , ’ cng gs; : i pe ° 
: come intimately associated with every-day life as it has 


lo the people the sight of a self propelling 
They were skep 


irriage was not vet familiar. 








in this country during the last few years. Here, in Paris, 
the horseless delivery wagons are fast taking the place of 
all others; and nothing is now considered more fashiona- 
ble than to be seen in the Bois de Boulogne driving one’s 
own automobile. Of course, between these two extremes 

the delivery wagon of a dry goods house and the pleasure 
trap of the aristocrat--there are many vehicles less useful 
than the first and less expensive than the second. It is well 
to remember, however, that the locomotion of the future 
owes a great deal to the smart set, who proc laimed some- 
time ago that the horse was out of fashion and the bicycle 
grown so cheap as to be rgally vulgar. And the women, 
strange to say, have from the first shown more enthusiasm 
than the men forthe new vehicle. It is they who have 
been its most ardent promoters, who have organized horse- 
less coaching excursions, given prizes for races—in short, 
created the first paying demand for a clean, speedy and 
reliable machine. 

The Automobile-Club de France, a young but wealthy 
and eget association, somewhat similar in character 
to the yachting clubs of America, has organized this sum- 
mer its second international exposition; and nobody, as he 
goes through the hundreds of horseless vehicles exhibited 
there, can help acknowledging that the automobile has 
passed the experimental stage and is now a thoroughly 
practical instrument, that we must count it one of the 
new tools of civilization. 

Many of the models shown are still not quite acceptable 
to the eye. Perhaps for lack of previous education we are 
still feeling the want of a horse in front of some of these 
odd-looking traps. But even if some automobile makers 
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are yet feeling their way to the best proportions, to the 
best arrangement of details, we have but to remember how 
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ELECTRIC WAGONETTEI 


clumsy were the bicycles of a few years ago com- 
pared with those of to-day to feel that the final, 
graceful shapes of the new carriages will soon 
be hit upon. 

Most of these 
practical as regards speed, ease of evolution, 
economy mn running and original cost. Not a 
few of them are, besides, so comfortable and 
pretty as to make us wonder where there is need 
of any improvement 

And when you consider the infinite variety 
seen in the streets, including as it does cabs, 


machines are already absolutely 


coupes, mail-coaches, omnibuses, moving-vans, 
dog-carts, family wagonettes, landaus, and 
many other sorts, you realize that an enormous 
army of engineers, carriage builders and inven- 
tors is at work and soon will bring the locomotion 
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YOUR OWN 
VOICE 


The Gr: uphophone is a mirror for the voice, 
Its marvelous power of reproducing anything 
audible makes it the most fascinating and most 

rsatile entertainer that invention ever pro- 

ed. It is simple in construction and easy to 
rate. It makes records of spoken words, mu- 
” any sound at once, and these records can 
reproduced immediately and any number of 
mes, or preserved for reproduction in the future, 





It reproduces the standard records of band and 
naateal, vocal and instrumental music, and of 
tations and funny sayings of comedians, Its 


eproductions are clear-toned and brilliant. 
The Graphophone is superior to other talking 
chines, because one can make his own records 
it and reproduce them at once. Its perform- 
ar are not confined to the reproduction of 
ecords made in a laboratory. 


Our Establishment is Manufacturing Head- 
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A HOME IN TEXAS | 
Is what you want. The Texas & Pacific Railway | 
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For handsomely 
fully describing this wonderful country 
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Broadway, ew York City: or FE. P. Turner, 
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| of the future to perfection. There are at 
present in France alone two hundred 
firms concerned in the manufacture of 


automobiles. The fact that most of them 
have so many orders on their books that 
they will not contract to deliver before 
six months hence indicates how rapidly 
the horse is being forsaken. 

An American, six months ago, bought 
in Paris an automobile for two and went 
on a tour through the south of France. 
He has just returned, and speaks most 
enthusiastically of the comfort and econ- 
omy of this new way of journeying 
through the country. 

His canopy cart cost about six hundred 
dollars. It has a four-horse power motor, 
which propels it along an ordinary level 
road at the normal rate of twenty-five 
miles an hour, and up the steepest grades 
at the minimum rate of eight miles. The 
cart with two occupants often covered 
two hundred miles in one day, when the 
roads were in fair condition. Petroleum 
was bought at retail from the grocers of 
the towns along the route, and, according 
to the owner of the apparatus, the fuel 
expense was never more than two dollars 
and a half a day; often not half of that. 
The repairs during a period of six months 
averaged about sixty cents a day, on ac- 
|count of some bad accidents due to 
reckless driving. 

A careful study of these figures will 
show that for equal speed and _ total 
distance covered this petroleum locomo- 
tion is infinitely cheaper than traction 
by horses. It is also freer from annoy- 
ances of all sorts, and bursts of speed 
are made possible which would be out of 
the question with the best team in the 
| world, 
| Electricity when used as motive power 
| costs scarcely more than petroleum; but 
| as the storage batteries have to be re- 
| loaded from an electrical plant they are 
| far less practicable for country trav- 
eling. 

The automobile is here to stay. Its 
general adoption in France has already 
given birth to four weekly papers, it 
has created new industries and is killing 


} others. It will certainly soon drive 
| horses from our streets and thereby 
|} make our cities less crowded, less dan- 
gerous, less noisy and cleaner. What 
other profound modifications it will, 





like all progress, bring to our manners, 
our needs, our very life, would be a mat- 
ter for endless speculation. 
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Don’t fail to procure Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
Syrup for yourgChildren while cutting teeth. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhcea 


CONSTIPATION CAN BE CURED. 


There is no habit so harmful to the stomach as 


the systematic taking of purgative medicines | 
yet there is none socommon These drugs, while | 
temporarily releving the constipation, irritate 


and injure the stomach sometimes beyond repair. | 
Kutnow’s Improved Effervescent Powder is nct 


a purgative, or a cathartic. It can hardly be | 
called a laxative, and yet positively and promptly | 
cures constipation. In Kutnow’s Powder there | 
are ingredients which act directly and indirectly 
on every important inner organ in the human 
body. Jt cures constipation by putting the entire 
system in order. It cures by gently removing the 


cause, not by force 


For thirty days from the date of this paper, 
Kutnow Bros., No. 13 Astor Place, New York City, 
will send a free sample of Kutnow' s Impr« ved | 
Effervescent Powder to every applicant who | 
names CoLLIER’S WEEKLY when writing | 

CONSUMPTION CURED. | 

An old physician, retired from practice, had | 
placed in his hands by an - ast India missionary 
the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for | 


the speedy — permanent cure phy mes gene | 


Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and 
Lung Affections. also a positive and radical cure 
for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints. 


Having tested its wonderful curative powers in 
thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human 
suffering, I will send free of charge to all who wish 
it, this recipe, in German, French or English, with 
full directions for preparing and using. Sent by 
mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this | 
paper. W. A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, | 
W. YF. 
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The Purest Type of the Purest Whiskey. 
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Old, Mellow and Delicious. 


PIMPLES and FRECKLES are things of the past 





Package of w afe a and Cake of Soap Teun Cents. A package of Dr, Campbell's 
World Fa us Arsenic Complexion Waters and a cake of Fould’s Medi- 
. cated Avaanic Demon xion Soup can be btained for the small amount of Ten Cents, 
ik, ,aaanet in silver or stamps. Send your ten on to ¢ 
H.B. FOUL >: \ en 90, 214 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 


HAIR ON | THE FACE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


] 
We Offer a1, 000 F 


OL0 PON 


FOR SALE. 
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| have for sale 





LOCAL AND 
OENERAL AGENTS | 
KR FAILURE OR THE SLIGHTEST INJURY. © 


ES 


yn my 


near Hempstead, L. I., 
a new carload of thoroughly 


lined and select 


POLO PONIES 
and DRIVING PONIES. 


P. JONES, 


Hempstead, L. I. 
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bd . ° INJURY R DISCO F THE MOsT ELICATE 
Discovered by Accident.—Iv Co ’ was accid 
spilled on the back of the 1, and ha ai . 
coms y removed e ‘ Mi Kk. 1 \ 
re from all inju a a 
. ry A 
\ whatey 1 
arta 1 \ r ITCAN 
a 
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) " ENE BRCEDS KCTH 
‘Recommended by all 8 5 y peog fr 7 
Gentlemen who do not appre atu a willfinday b 
which does away with shavi i ‘ ai 
reo ring its future growth an utteri 8 aidis ara i as iY sas wa 
° Young persons who finda 1 “ ba MI 
gr wth Mod¢ sent by t case ace 
ior eipt fT t er.w 
full address written 5 a tr amps re 
eer MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., "CINCINNATI, 0., U.S. A., 


Dept. 815 Vine Street 
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MOUNTAINS. 


The greatest of American health 


and pleasure resorts are 


directly 


reached by the through parlor and 


sleeping « 
tral. The service by 


line is elegant and 


vars of the New York Cen- 
this great 
luxurious in 


every particular, strictly maintain- 
ing the apt title bestowed upon it 
of *‘America’s Greatest Railroad.” 


Fo older deser 
the alt gether 
time ¢ sene 





cent stamp to Georg 
Passenger Agent, 


New York. 


eral Grand 


Station, 


ptive of 
with the 


ia two 


Daniels, Gen 
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BOTTLE GUARANTEFD 


ur letter at 


ar 
“EVERY 


in reg 


a sane 


MUSKOKA 


“THE BEAUTIFUL” 
1000 Feet Above (Sea Level 
12 Miles North of Toronto 
Reached Onty by the 


“ARAM TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM 


| UNEACELLED FISHING 


Bass, Pickerel, Trout, Maskinonge 


White Fish, Salmon Trout, etc. 
GOOD SHOOTING 
Deer, Partridge, Rabbits, Ducl ir 
Grouse, Woodcock and Moose 
| BE AUTIFUL SCENERY 
An invigorating Ate 1osphert 
The Tourist’s Me and 
The Sportsman’s Par 
CAPITAL STEAMBOAT AND 
HOTEL ACCOMMODATION 
Profusely illustrated t matter 
maps and all information, cheert ipplie n 
apy atior ) ar t ul I nk 
Railway Syster rto 
rHos Boston 
G. W Mict 
R.M ). 
F. I 
E. H 1 Lu 
W NTREA 





For Men, Women and mn. Address, 
- Reais The N. CC. & “Rubber Mig. Con. 
1 gue 
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SORRY 
CASY oO 
Nake, is it? 





COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


TO MISS IT 


hear thot Sampson is close in on the innimy’s wake.” 
Shure oi’d loike to attind thot mesilf!” 











COLORADO 
TOURS 


Is the title of a new book on 
Colorado, America’s great 
health and pleasure resort. 
The book is beautifully illus- 
trated and contains a valu- 
able map of the State. A 
copy can be had without 
charge upon application to 
P.S. Eustis, Gen’l Pass’r Agt., 
C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 
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CONSTIPATION 





have gone 14 days at a time without e 
movement of the bowels, not being able to 
move t except by using hot water injections, 
Chre ‘ stipation for seven years placed me in 
t le ndition; during that time I did ev- 
ery «x | heard of but never found any relief; such 
was my case u | Lbegan using CASCARETS, I 
pow have fr one to three passages a day, and ifI 
" hiw i give $100.00 for each movement; it 
issucha relief AYLMER L. HUNT 


1089 Russell 8t., Detroit, Mich 







CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe. 10c, We, He. 


CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 


Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. S22 


BDO ~ GOOD GOS DCOSSSTOSSOSSSESSESOEE 


Fine Gov deweray ano Srerune Stuver 
py Mai. 


You_ save one-third by buying direct 
from factory. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
71. Solid Gold Ring, Fine Opals ....$6.00 
89. Solid Gold Ring, Fine Opal.......5.( 
95. SolidGold Ring, Pearis and Opals.7.00 
115. Solid Goid Ring, Opal and Rose 
OES ee 7.00 
1072. 


oo 


1080. Gold Scarf Pin, Pearls and 
Py 
1082. S 
P 1.50 
1506. 4.00 
ink 210 
2019, - 1.00 





Links only...... a) 
2022. Gold Filled Waist Set,Amethysts 1.00 
Focccss 50 
2058. Gold Filled Hat Pin, Amethyst.. .50 
2070. Gold Filled Hat Pin, Amethyst.. .35 





WH. Sterling Waist Set 85 
Links, 45c.; $ Ue. each 

3030. Sterling Waist Set, and 
OEE I ss enncinsssskscccce 2.00 


Links, $1.00; Studs, 35 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
oney returned if desired, 
Send for complete catalogue of Gold 
and Silver. 
BAIRD-NORTH CO., Gold and Silversmiths, 
74 Washington Street, - - SALEM, Mass, 


WHY SUFFER 





with that iron or steel band truss, like the illustration 
above, that rips and tears your flesh? We can relieve 
you with our latest Improved Elastic Truss. It can be 
WORN WITH EASE NIGHT AND DAY, THEREBY 
EFFECTING A PERFECT CURE without regard to 
age of patient. Holds the rupture under the hardest 
exercise. Send or call for free Catalogue 
IMPROVED ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 
785 Broapway, New YorK 


Lady in attendance for Ladies Examination Free 
stablished in New York 16 years 


| 


GOLFER, 


EDITED BY JAMES SHIELDS MURPHY. 


The game of golf is played on a large tract of 
land, and is a game that men, women and chil 
dren can play. It is now played by the wealthiest 
and also by the middle classes. From a pecuniary 
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Direct from Distiller | $320 | 
to Consumer | cin 

































Saving Middlemen’s Profits, 
Preventing Possibility of Adulteration. 


Weare distillers with a wide reputation of 30 
years standing. Wesell to consumers direct, so 
that our whiskey may be pure when it reaches you. 
Adulterated whiskey is dangerous, abominable, 
yet it is almost impossible to get pure whiskey 
from dealers. We have tens of thousands of cus- 
tomers who never buy elsewhere. We want more 
of them, and we make this offer to get them: 


We will send four full quart bottles of Hayner’s Seven Year 
Old Double Copper Distilled Rye for $3.20, Express Pre- 
paid. We ship in plain packages—no marks to indicate 
contents (which will avoid possible comment). When you 
get it and test it, if it isn’t satisfactory return it at our ex- 
pense, and we will return your $3.20. Such whiskey cannot 
be purchased elsewhere for less than $5.00. 


We are the only distillers selling to consumers 
direct. Others who claim to beare only dealers. Our 
whiskey has our reputation behind it. 

References—Third Nat’! Bank,any business house in Dayton or Com’! Agencies. 
HAYNER DISTILLING CO, 369 to 375 West Fifth Street, Dayton, 0. 


P.S.—Orders for Ariz.,Colo.,Cal.,Idaho,Mont.,Nev.,N. Mex.,Ore., 
Utah, Wash., Wyo., must call for 20 quarts, by freight prepaid. 





(We guarantee the above firm will do as they agree.—Ebitor.] 


DUE CONSTIPATION 


Nervousness, Insomnia, Lassi- 











tude, Lethargy, Irritability, 





Blotches, Pimples, 








Eruptions, etc. 


KUTNOW’S POWDER 
REMOVES THE CAUSE 


Samples Sent Gratis. 





If you are nervous and irritable, or suffer 
from insomnia and lassitude, and your skin 
is disfigured by blotches, pimples, eruptions 
or sallowness, you no doubt have become 
one of those whose lives are made miserable 
by constipation, Owing to overindulgence 
in the good things of life, neglect to take 
sufficient exercise, etc., this disease has be- 
come extraordinarily common, and it is 
impossible to realize the number of human lives it shortens. 

When the organs are in a healthy condition, the bowels are able to remove from 
the body the waste substances that accumulate from the process of digestion. 
When, however, the bowels are not emptied regularly every day, these substances 
remain in the intestines and the system becomes poisoned, and some of this refuse 
matter being carried by the blood to the brain and nerves, the various symptoms we 
have mentioned are produced. The only proper way to remedy constipationZis by 
restoring the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder to a healthy, working condition. 

The greatest medieal authorities are now agreed that nothing is more certain to 
accomplish this than a course of KUTNOW’S Improved Effervescent POWDER, 
which stimulates the liver, stomach, kidneys, and bladder to do their duty, and 
thus restores the action of the bowels. 


Successfully used by four generations of 
the English Royal Family. 


The European Buyer of John Wanamaker, of Philadelphia and New York, Mi 

R. W. JENNINGS, writes: 

GRAND HOTEL, Rome, ITALY, March 24, 1298. 

I am compelled through gratitude to write you in praise of your excellent prep- 
aration, Kutnow’s Effervescent Powder. Having had much trouble from abscesses, 
my physician recommended the use twice a week of a bitter water, a very well 
known water, which I will not mention. This water for a time had a beneficial! 
effect and then failed. A good friend recommended your preparation. It did all 
that you claim for it. Furthermore, I found it a most excellent remedy for sea 
sickness; I used it frequently coming over; usually 1 am a poor sailor; this time 
was always at my accustomed seat at table. 


| 








ont of view it is the best game now in America. | 


t assists the sale of land, and puts value on land 

a ictically valueless. It is a good game for ath- 
etic young men, for outside of the recreation, in 
the event that they may care to take up the sport 
as professionals, the remuneration is very good. 
A golf professional averages over $100 a month 
and found. This game is certainly worth the in- 
vestigation of every one, and ail can keep posted 
by subscribing to 


THE GOLFER, 


which is one dollar a year. The Golfer is now in 
its fourth year, and is published monthly with 
illustrations. Address, 


THE GO 


Boston, Mass. 


| 





Samples Sent Gratis, Post-paid to all Applicants. 
FOR ONE MONTH from the date of this Paper KUTNOW BROS., ! 
Astor Place, New York City, will send a SAMPLE of KUTNOW’S IMPROVE 
EFFERVESCENT POWDER FREE and POST-PAID to every adult applicant 
WHO NAMES “ COLLIER’S” WHEN WRITING. 





Refuse substitutes, they are worthless, if not injurious. See that the Registered Trade 
mark “Hirschensprung” (or Deerleap), and the autograph fac-simile signature, “ S. Kut 
now & Co., Ld.,” are on the label and carton. These insure genuineness. Price, $1.00 per 
bottle post-paid. Sold by all druggists. Should, however, the slightest difficulty be found 
apply direct to 


KUTNOW BROS., 13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK CI] 


Sole Agents for S. Kutnow & Co., Ld., Prop., 41 Farringdon Road, London. E. C., Eng. 


IF you wish to preserve your papers send $1.00 to “ Collie! 
Weekly” publishing office for a binder which will hold ‘ 
copies of the Weekly. 523 W. 13th St., New York. 





